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PRBFACB 

At the end of January, 1992, the National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing (NCEST) issued its report. Raising Standards 
for American Education, which called for the establishment of a 
national system of educational standards and assessments as a basis for 
comprehensive reform of American education (National Council on 
Education Standards and Testing. 1992). On February 19, 1992, the 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, 
held hearings at which the general issues of national standards and 
tests and NCESTs specific proposals were debated. Governor Roy 
Homer of Colorado, Co-Chair of NCEST (with Governor CairoU A. 
Campbell, Jr., of South Carolina), testified in support of the NCEST 
recommendations. We prepared a critique of the NCEST proposals, 
which Dan Koretz presented to the Subcommittee. The statement 
that follows this ^'•eface is a. facsimile of the written testimony that we 
submitted to the subcommittee and that appears in the Concessional 
Record, with the exception that we have added references. 

NCEST was established by act of Congress (Public Law 102-62) 
to "provide advice on the feasibility and desirability of national 
standards and testing in education." In its report accompanying the 
authorizing legislation, the Committee identified a wide range of 
specific questions that NCEST should address (House Report 102- 
104, 1991, pp. 5-8). In a letter sent to other NCESF members during 
the Council's deliberations. Senator Orrin G. Hatch and 
Representatives William F. Goodling and Dale E. Kildee, three of the 
four Congressional members of NCEST, reminded the other members 
of the Council of nine specific questions NCEST was charged with 
addressing, including: 

• The "benefits and liabilities.. .of imposing uniforms national 
standards, a national test, or a system of national 
examination[s]" ; 

• 'Whether there is any evidence that national education standards 
and a national test or system of national examinations promotes 
improvements in educational achievement..."; 

• 'Whether uniform national standards are appropriate when there 
are wide variations in the resources available to school 
systems..."; 

• 'Whether national tests or examinations that are intended for 
instruction[al] improvement can be used for unintended 
purposes (e.g., sorting and tracking of students)"; 
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• "Whether, given the wide variations in the levels of student 
performance across the country... it is feasible to develop 
education standards which challenge all students to do their 
best without penalizing those with lesser educationai 
opportunity"; and • 

• "At a minimum, the Council is required to assess the feasibility of 
an appropriate system of national tests or examinations in the 
context of four factors --vgJidJty, reliability, fairness, and cost. 
The Committee's intent is that such a system of tests, if it 
carmot pass muster on each of these factors, would not be 
'appropriate'." [Emphasis added.] 

In its report, NCEST strongly endorsed a national system of 
educational standards and assessments, arguing that they are both 
desirable and feasible. The Coimcil suggested a system of two 
components, both aligned with national standards: one to measure the 
performance of individual students, and the second comprising "large- 
scale sample assessments, such as the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress" (National Cotmcil on Education Standards and 
Testing, 1992, p. 4) The system would have three other attributes as 
well: it would consist of multiple "methods" of measuring progress 
rather than a single test; it must be 'Volimtaiy, not mandatory"; and it 
must be "developmental, not static" (National CoxmcU on Education 
Standards and Testing, 1992, p. 4). 

Although the NCEST report was necessarily quite general, some 
of the essential elements of its proposed system of examinations were 
made clear: 

• Although they might not begin as such, the assessments would 
become external, "high-stakes" examinations (tliat is, 
examinations with serious consequences for students or 
educators); 

• The examinations could serve a variety of fundamentally different 
functions while providing comparable information at all levels of 
the educational system; and 

• The examinations were expected to have a very powerful salutary 
effect on American schools. 

The Council's desire for external, Mgh-stakes examinations is 
explicit. In the summary to its report, the Council noted: 

"The Council linds that the assessments eventually could 
be used for such high-stakes purposes for students as high 
school graduation, college admission, contimaing 
education, and certification for employment. Assessments 
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could also be used by states and localities as the basis for 
system accountability" (National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing. 1992, p. 5). 

Later in the report, the Council clarified that the use of these tests for 
accountability, fax j&rom being an open question, was a key element of 
their Justification. For example: 

"The Council finds a need to shift the basis of educational 
accountability away firom measures of inputs and processes 
to evidence of progress toward desired outcomes... A 
nationally coordinated initiative would result in high- 
qualiiy outcome measures that can be used for 
accountability.... Unprecedented national attention... could 
be focused on the system of assessments and use of the 
results for accountability" (National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing, 1992, pp. 17-18). 

In this context, what are "voluntary" examinations? Tho report 
did not fiilly clarify for whom the ^sessments would be volimtary and 
for whom mandatory, but high-stakes examinations used for 
accoimtability cannot be voluntary for those held accountable. We infer 
that a system in which the examinations would be voluntary for 
governors or chief state school ofRcers but obligatory for all students 
and teachers working imder their authority would pass NCESTs 
muster. " 

As the quotes above indicate, the Council's expectations for the 
new examination system were not modest. NCE^ST expected the 
examinations to be able to serve very different functions, such as 
certifying that students have met the mintnium reqiiirements for high 
school graduation, measuring the readiness of the most able students 
for selection into elite universities, and establishing that individuals 
have the sMUs required for diverse entry-level positions in the work 
force. Moreover, the Council expected the examination system to 
measure the performance of educational systems as well as the 
achievement of students. The Council also expected the system to 
produce "comparable" results at all levels of the educational system, 
from individual students to the nation as a whole (National Council on 
Education Standards and Testing, 1992, p. 15). 

Lastly but most important, NCEST concluded that new national 
standards examinations could have sweeping positive effects on 
education wliile avoiding the often serious negative effects of previous 
systems of test-based accountability. The Council argued that 
"standards and assessments linked to the standards can become the 
cornerstone of the fundamental, systemic reform necessary to improve 
schools" (National Council on Education Standards and Testing, 1992, 
p. 5). Indeed, NCEST maintained not only that the system could serve 
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this function, but apparently that nothing else could substitute: 
"lestabllshingl national content and performance standards and 
assessments of the standards.... will constitute an essenticd next step to 
help the coimtry achieve the National Education Goals [emphasis 
added]" (National Council on Education Standards ajid Testing, 1992, 
p. 5),. Its report noted In passing that "care must be taken to avoid the 
imlntended negative and undesired effects of some testing practices, 
such as narrowing instruction and excluding certain students from 
assessments," but this essential and difficult step is to be 
accomplished only by unspecified "sufficient safeguards" (National 
Council on Education Standards and Testing, 1992, p. 29). 

In our view, the NCEST report holds out a false and even 
dangerous promise. Historical experience and research evidence 
suggests that the Council's proposals are unlikely to meet the Council's 
expectations for positive effects and could indeed have serious 
negative effects on students, teachers, and the educational enterprise. 
The Coimcil gave insufiBcient attention to this evidence and to the 
basic questions-such as validity, fairness, feasibility, and cost-the 
Congress specifically charged it with addressing. Some of the bases of 
our concerns are briefly speUed out In the foUowtng testimony. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to speak with you about the recent report of the 
National Council on Education Standards and Testing (NCEST) and 
about the critical issues of national standards and tests. 

Today I will present a statement prepared jointly with Dr. 
George Madaus and Dr. Albert Beaton, both of the Center for the Study 
of Testing, Evaluation, and Educational Policy at Boston College, and 
Dr. Edward Haertel of Stanford University. Dr. Madaus and I both 
served on NCESTs Assessment Task Force. Drs. Madaus, Beaton, and 
Haertel are nationally recognized scholars of educational 
measurement and I am privileged to present this joint statement on 
thea behalf. Drs. Madaus and Beaton are here today; Dr. Haertel was 
unable to attend. 

We share some of the premises and goals of the National Council, 
and we commend the report for giving them a rare prominence in 
political debate. Standards ai e too low hi many American schools. We 
share the Council's concern that expectations have been especially low 
for groups that have historically done poorly in school. A nationwide 
debate on educational standards, carried out properly, could have 
substantial positive effects on education and should begin promptly. 

Nonetheless, we are deeply troubled by the NCEST report and 
the policies it recommends. Although the NCEST recommendations 
may appear commonsensical, they are unlikely to work, and they may 
well have serious negative side effects. Moreover, in our view, the 
NCEST report does not adequately address key issues of feasibility, 
fairness, validity, and reliability—precisely the issues emphasized in 
the Congressional charge to the Ccancil. 

We will use the limited time today to discuss only a few critical 
aspects of the NCEST recommendations, and thereafter we wiU 
discuss very briefly a few alternatives. We believe that standards and 
assessment can play a key role in educational reform, but to fulfill that 
potential and avoid negative side-effects, they must be used in ways 
quite different from NCESTs recommendations. 

A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE NCEST RECOMMENDATIONS 

We know from many years of research that the problems of 
American education have many causes and are often very difficult to 
ameliorate. Yet NCESTs recommendation is far simj^ler than these 
difficult problems warrant: standards linked to "high-stakes" tests 
that have serious consequences for individuals. True, the report notes 
that tests and standards are not "panaceas" and lists in passing some 
other needed elements of reform, such as improved professional 
development and "the reduction of health and social barriers to 
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learning" (The National Council on Education Standards and Testing, 
1992, p. 7). But it puts its faith in tests, maintaining that tests and 
standards "can be the cornerstone of the fundamental, systemic 
reform necessary to reform schools" (The National Council on 
Education Standards and Testing, 1992, p. 7). Moreover, its specific 
proposals for national action are largely limited to tests and standards. 
Most of the remaining and more difficult aspects of school 
Improvement, such as professional development and family and 
commu Ity supports (The National Council on Education Standards 
and Tesdng, 1992, p. 7), are left for states and localities, and tlie 
report offers no specific propt oals for dealing with them. 

Using test-based accountability to drive education is hai'dly a 
new idea. This approach has been tried many times over a period of 
centuries in numerous countries, and its track record is unimpressive 
. Most recently, it was the linchpin of the educational reform 
movement of the 1980s, the failure of which provides much of the 
imoetus for the current wave of reform, including the Council's report 
(see Madaus. 1988 and Madaus and Kellaghan, 1992 for a general 
review of this history). Holding people accountable for performance 
on tests tends to narrow the curriculum. It inflates test scores, 
leading to phony accountablUty. It can have pernicious effects on 
instruction, such as substitution of cramming for teaching. Evidence 
also indicates that It can adversely affect students already at risk~for 
example. Increasing the dropout rate and producing more egregious 
cramming for the tests in schools with large minority enrollments 
(see, e.g., Darling-Hammond, 1991; Jaeger, 1991; Koretz, Linn, 
Dunbar, and Shepard. 1991; Madaus, 1991; Shepard, 1991; Haertel, 
1989; Haertel and Calfee,1983; Haertel, Ferrara, Korpi, and Prescott. 
1984; and Stake. 1991). NCEST has proposed some departures from 
current testing practice in the hopes of doing better, but those 
departures are unproven and hold as much peril as promise. 

Despite its Congressional charge, the Council report did not 
discuss the evidence about test-based accountability, but It 
acknowledges past problems fleetingly in asserting that "care must be 
taken to avoid the unintended and undesired effects of some testing 
practices, such as narrowing instruction and excluding certain 
students from instruction" (p. 29). Indeed, but how? The burden 
rests with the Council to explain why we should have confidence that 
this hoaiy prescription will work so much better this time. In our 
view, tlie Cotmcil has not made a persuasive case. 

By analogy, it is as though the Council came to you and said: we 
want your support to medicate 9 million children a year because we 
don't like their being ill. but the medicine we propose using bears an 
unsettling similarity to some that have failed and had serious side 
effects in the past, and we have not yet finished designing the new 
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medicine or testing It. In no field otlier than education would we 
consider, let alone accept, such a proposal. 

HOW WOULD THE NCEST APPROACH DIFFER FROM PAST 
PROGRAMS? 

The NCEST report proposes a systern of testing that dllfers in 
several respects from current practice. Specifically: 

• The standards would not be a curriculum that would 
consti-ain what people teach; rather, they would be a 
"core" upon which educators would elaborate. 

• The proposed system would rely substantially on different 
types of tests: "perfonnance assessments." 

• NCEST Is proposing a system of tests that would be 
imder local, state, or "cluster" control and would be free 
to differ but that would nonetheless be linked to national 
standards. 

• A new entity, the National E.'?.ucation Standards and 
Assessment Council (NESAC), would provide "quality 
assurance." 

The Council maintains that these four attributes will make the old 
prescription of test-based accountability work better than previously. 
We are skeptical of all four. 

WILL THE NEW STANDARDS BE JUST A "CORE?" THE RISK OF 
NARROWED INSTRUCTION 

Advocates of the new testing often say that "what you test is what 
you get." Their first premise is that when tests are made to matter, 
people teach what yc test. Their second premise is that we can get 
them to teach better by testing better things and giving the tests 
serious consequences. This is the core logic of the NCEST report. 

We agree with the fla-st of these premises. The historical and 
research evidence, both in the United States and elsewhere, 
consistently shows that when people" are held accountable for 
performance on tests, teachers focus on the tests' content. The 
problem is that to spend more time teaching what Is tested, teachers 
generally spend less time teaching what is not tested, and what ttiey 
give up is often important (see Madaus, 1988 and Madaus and 
Kellaghan, 1992 for a general review of this issue). 

That is. external tests coupled with serious consequences 
generally narrow the curriculum. The NCEST report deals with this 
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problem only obliquely. It maintains that the new standards will be 
only a "common core" that would be enhanced by local elaboration. 
Perhaps, but the essential problem lies not with the standards but 
with the tests that would be used to Implement them, and the Council 
report does not explain why these tests will not narrow the 
curriculum. 

One consequence of narrowed instruction is the inflation of test 
scores. That is, students do much better on a particular test than 
their actual mastery of the subject matter warrants, so the public is 
misled about students' and schools' performance. This inflation of 
scores appears widespread, and our own research indicates that it can 
be egregious (Koretz, Linn, Dunbar, and Shepard, 1991). 

Inflation of test scores should have been a central concern of the 
NCEST report for two reasons: it undermines the validity of the tests, 
and it makes a mockery of the Council's goal of greater accountability. 
First, if a test suggests that students know more than they actually do, 
it is ipso facto invalid. Second, when scores are inflated on a high- 
stakes test students and teachers are indeed held accotmtable, but 
policymakers, such as chief state sclxool officers and governors, are let 
off the hook because performance appears better thf»n it really is. (See 
Koretz, 1988; Unn, Graue, and Sanders, 1989; Cannell, 1987; and 
Cannell, 1989 for a discussion of test-score inflation). 

Despite the critical importance of these issues, the NCEST 
report had little to say about them, apart from holding out a vague 
promise of new iypes of tests. To what extent can current 
technologies help coimter the problem? How should inflation of 
scores be detected? What should NESAC do about the inflation of 
scores when deciding whether to certify a test? The Council report is 
mute. 

WILL NEW TYPES OF ASSESSMENTS SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 

The NCEST report pins its hopes on the proposed use of 
"innovative" types of performance-based assessments. These tests, we 
are told, will focus on "hi^er order or complex thinking skills" (p. 
28) and will be "worth teaching to" (p. 6). 

We do not oppose the development of innovative forms of 
assessment; indeed, some of us have been involved in that effort. It is 
essential, however, to temper our enthusiasm with a bit of realism. 

First, what NCEST proposes is in some respects innovation, but 
in other ways it is a return to the past. Over the centuries, testing 
programs have evolved and become more standardized for reasons of 
cost, practicality, admlnisti'ative convenience, and a desire for 
comparability and objectivity . There are ample grounds for criticizing 
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current objective tests-and in particular the misuse of such tests that 
recently has become commonplace. But to change direction and to 
downplay concerns such as objectiviiy and comparability for the sake 
of other goala-say, richness of assessment or better incentives for 
teachers-will confront us with very serious difBcxalties that the 
Council report alludes to but does not adequately address (Madaus, in 
press; Madaus and KeUaghan, in press; Madaus and Kellaghan. 1992: 
Madaus, in press; Madaus and Tan, In press). 

Second, to the extent that the proposed assessments really are 
innovative, they are in many cases unfinished and untested. They are 
at a stage where they are ripe for a serious R&D effort, complete with 
rigorous evaluation, but they are not yet ready to be a linchpin of 
national policy. There are many practical, technical, and 
infrastructure issues that must be resolved before such techniques can 
safely be deployed as policy Instruments on a large scale in schools. 
We do not beUeve in fiying an airplane while bullHlng It. particularly 
when the passengers are children. 

Third, the field already has considerable knowledge of how 
certain performance assessments have worked, and the evidence to 
date suggests the need for caution (Madaus and KeUaghan, In press; 
Nuriall, 1992: Shavelson, Baxter, and Pine, 1991, 1992; Dunbar, 
Koretz, and Hoover, 1991; linn, Kipllnger, Chapman, and LeMahieu, 
1991). 

To put the evidence about performance assessments into 
perspective, we need to recaU what tests are. Regardless of the types 
of exercises it comprises-multiple-choice questions, essays, 
experiments, performance tasks, or whatever--a test is only a sample 
of student knowledge. It is useful only If we can generalize firom 
performance on the test to a broader domain of interest such as 
"mastery of algebra" or "understanding the nature and process of 
science." One key to reliable and valid generalization is having an 
aaequately large and representative sample of exercises. 

If we cannot draw valid generalizations firom the exercises on 
the test, two things follow: the public is misled about student 
performance, and--lf the test has real consequences-people are 
treated capriciously. That is, some students who fail on the basis of 
one overly limited or non-representative sample of tasks would have 
passed if given an equally defensible alternative set. In other words, 
both validity and fairness are imdermined (Shavelson, Baxter, and 
Pine, 1991: 1992; Dunbar, Koretz, and Hoover, 1991; linn, Kipllnger. 
Chapman, and LeMahieu, 1991). 

Evidence suggests that student performance often generalizes 
poorly across related performance tasks. The quality of student 
essays, for example, varies markedly depending on the iype of essay 
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reqtilred and even the specific prompt used. Similar findings have 
come firom recent Investigations of hands-on science tests (Beaton, 
1988: Shavelson, Baxter, and Pine, 1991, 1992; Dunbar, Koretz, and 
Hoover, 1991; Unn. Klplinger, Chapman, and LeMahleu, 1991). In 
the case of multiple-choice and short-answer tests. It is relatively easy 
to deal with problems such as this by adding additional questions. 
Performance tasks, however, tend to be costly to produce and time- 
consuming to administer and score, so using a large set of exercises is 
less practical (Nutall, 1992; Madaus and Kellaghan, 1991a. 1991b, in 
press). 

One partial solution to this problem, if we are willing to pay the 
large development costs, would be to use a large set of performance 
tasks across a large group of students-say, all those in a state or large 
district-but to administer only one or a few to each child. This 
approach, however, generally does not give us valid and reUable scores 
for individual cliildren. The NCEST report calls for comparable tests 
at all levels down to the individual student and for serious 
consequences for Individual students, but it leaves us in the dark about 
how tills is to be accomplished with fairness, vaHdity. reliability, and at 
reasonable cost using complex performances that show limited 
generaiizability. 

The validity of performance assessments can also be undermined 
by teaching to the test. NCEST argues that the new tests wiU be 
designed to be tau^t to. By this, proponents usually m„ean that 
teaching to these new tests will itself be good instruction. Perhaps, 
but that is only one of the reasons to be worried about teaching to the 
test The other, as we have already noted, is that teaching to the test 
narrows instruction, thus inflating scores and undermining validity. 
To our knowledge, there is no evidence that performance tests are 
less susceptible to this problem than conventional tests, and there are 
some indications that they are more susceptible. 

Switching to new forms of assessment is also unlikely to help 
make the system more equitable. Some proponents argue that 
switching to performance assessments will lessen inequities in the 
current testing system. Again we know of no evidence substantiating 
that claim, and some evidence suggests the reverse. 

Finally, the proposed reliance on new performance assessments 
raises serious questions of feasibility that the Council did not address. 
Great Britain's recent experiment with Standard Assessment Tasks 
(SATs) provides an illuminating example. Among the specific issues 
that arose in England and Wales were the need for extra support and 
staff in schools, the need for procedures to minimize the disruption ot 
school and classroom organization, the difflculty (and perhaps 
undesirability) of imposing standardized conditions of administration 
that would permit comparabiliiy of results across schools, and the 
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dlfflcuities inherent in rating large numbers of performance-based 
tasks (Nutall, 1992; Madaus and Kellaghan, In press). 

CAN WE BUILD A SYSTEM OF ASSESSMENTS THAT CAN DO WHAT 
NCEST PROPOSES? 

Tlie NCEST proposal calls for a system of examinations that will 
serve an extraordLaarily wide range of functions. Among them are 
providin,^ comparable information across jurisdictions and at all levels 
of aggregation; providing incentives to educators to teach better and to 
students to work harder; and providing valid predictive information to 
select students for further education or employment. Moreover, this 
system of tests would be "bottoms-up;" only the standards to which 
they are somehow linked would be "top down." Many of the Council's 
expectations for this system are unrealistic, and some are mutually 
contradictory. Moreover, the Council's list of functions focuses 
primarily on secondary school students, leaving unaddressed the 
difficult question of the uses and consequences of the tests the Council 
recommends administering in the elementary grades. 

Providing Diversit7 and Protecting Local Initiative 

We believe that the degree of diversification needed to preserve • 
local initiative is far greater than the Council envisioned. Absent that 
diversity, the system wUl act as a national examination and will not be 
able to avoid the pernicious consequences of large-scale, external, 
high-stakes examination systems. European systems have often been 
suggested as an exemplar, but they entail more diversity than is 
commonly recognized. In the former West Germany, for example, 
with a population roughly comparable to that of California, New York. 
Ohio and Missouri, there are eleven state Ministries for Education that 
set the separate Abiturs for each state. In France, with a population 
about the size of that in California, New York, and Ohio, there are 23 
separate academies that set the Brevet de college exams and the 
Baccalaureat exams for each academy. For the United States, a 
comparable level of diversification would imply the creation of 
berween 18 and 40 examining boards for the secondaiy level alone. 
And with over 15,000 school districts, it is questionable whether even 
this level of differentiation would give teachers, schools, or 
commimities an effective voice in curriculum (Madaus and Kellaghan, 
1991a, 1991b). 

Providing Comparability of Scores 

Permitting a great deal of diversification would also run counter 
to the CoimcU's assertion that comparability of results is essential. 
This is one of the most glaring and puzzling holes in the Council's 
position. The new tests are supposed to be different but yet the same. 
How different, and in what sense comparable? The Council never 
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clarified expUcitly what it means by "comparable," but it appears to 
want a rigorous standard of similarity. Aft'jr all, if tests are going to be 
used to determine high school graduation, admission to coUege, or 
employment (p. 5), they had better measure very similar knowledge 
and skills. Otherwise, the system will be inherently inequitable, 
capriciously favoring students taking one exam over those taking 
another. 

Yet at the same time, the new system is supposed to protect 
local autonomy and encourage development of diverse local currictila. 
This implies Hip^t the tests linked to these curricula would have to be 
quite different. The Council report seems to be saying that the way 
out of this apparent contradiction is that the tests and curricxila will be 
the same in some "core" respects having to do with national standards 
but will be free to differ in other respects. This notion is intriguing 
but still lacks any real substance, and it would be prudent to wait to 
see what this actually means before m.aking it a cornerstone of national 
policy. 

Research gives us even more reason to be cautious: even fairly 
minor differences between tests can produce fundamental differences 
in their results (e.g., Beaton and Zwick, 1990; Koretz, 1986). These 
differences can be a matter of equity; for example, changing tests can 
alter the appaient size of differences among racial and ethnic groups 
or between males and females. Moreover, teaching to the test--an 
expUcit goal of the Council report-can greatly exacerbate differences 
in performance from one test to another. 

Equity 

We have serious concerns about Inequities in the proposed 
system. NCEST recognized two potential sources of inequity, but we 
are not satisfied by its responses to either. 

First, students cannot be held fairly to the same standard of 
performance if they are given unequal opportunities to learn. The 
NCEST renort acknowledges this in its call for "school deHvepr 
standards?' but it would let others figure out what these ought to be, 
and it says nothing about the resources that would be needed to attam 
reasonable equity. 

Second, many low-achieving students face barriers to 
achievement that lie outside of school, and the NCEST proposal does 
not seriously address them. For example, as the Coimcil's own 
Implementation Task Force noted, "Students whose most elemental 
shelter, food, and nurturing needs are not met are not going to 
perform at the minimum competency level consistently, much less 
demonstrate... world class academic standards. The 
health... system... must be restructured to better meet the needs of the 
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poor..." (p. G-11, emphasis added). That message appears to have been 
lost between the Task Force report and the final NCEST report. Many 
statistics show how poorly this nation addresses those elemental 
needs-e.g., figures on our appalling infant mortality rates, our high 
rate of chlld-poveriy, the large numbers of children without accesa 
even to basic health and dental care, and so on. Yet the Council report 
proposes nothing specL'ic to alleviate those inequities. 

NCEST provided no persuasive rationale for using a national 
mechanism for holding students and teachers accountable but not for 
holding states and localities accountable for providing them with 
equitable support or educational services. Why can we trust the states 
to worry about delivery standards but not student performance 
standards? This would reverse the traditional division of 
responsibilities, in which the federal government's interventions in 
education have ofl:en been designed to create equity in the delivery of 
services. 

Costs 

The likely costs of the proposed system should also give us 
pause. The Council says that detailed cost estimates are unavailable 
but that the new assessment system should not add to the net burden 
of testing (p. 31). There are bases for estimating both financial and 
other costs of the new system, however, and it is readily apparent that 
the proposed system would add a very large burden indeed. 

One basis for a rough cost estimate is the CoUege Board 
Advanced Placement (AP) Examinations, often cited as an exemplar 
and noted in the Covmcil report. AP exams currently cost $65 per 
subject, or $325 per student for the five-subject battery proposed by 
NCEST. (By contrast a commercial standardized test battery costs 
about $2 to $5 per student.) Assuming that economies of scale are 
offset by the cost of increased reliance on performance tasks, this 
suggests a cost of more than $3 billion per year for testing only in the 
three grades suggested by NCEST. 

But that is not the worst of it. It may not be practical to limit 
exams to three grades if they are to guide instruction (rather than 
simply weeding out less able students, which is the primary function 
of exams in some other countries). Certainly an AP-style exaj system 
would require more frequent testing: AP exams are tightly linked" to 
one-year course syllabi. So, let's say we test in six grades instead of 
three; that raises the ante to over $6 billion per year. 

The AP exams are not the only basis for expecting high costs. 
Recent experience in Europe suggests costs of about $135 per student 
Just for scoring 4 to 5 essay exams, each comprising 4 to 6 questions, 
when the exams are graded by teachers and include no performance 
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tasks. Our own National Assessment, which requires a mere hour per 
student and has traditionally been mostly multiple-choice and 
machine-scorable, has cost roughly $100 per student (Madaus and 
KeEaghan. 1991a, 1991b). 

Who is going to provide these billions of dollars? Perhaps even 
more important. If that amount of money were made available, would, 
examinations be the most effective way of spending it? Neither of 
tliese issues is addressed by the Council report. 

The non-financial costs of tlie proposed system are likely to be 
substantial as well. One cost will be forgone instructional time. For 
example, in Great Britain, the recent administration of SAl s was 
supposed to extend over three weeks, but some local education 
agencies maintained that it would take them more than six weeks. In 
other parts of Europe, preparation for exams stretches over a period 
of three months to a semester. Advocates of the new testing assert 
that the new exams would be so challenging that preparation and 
testing time would be good instruction, not time taken away firom 
instruction. Long experience to the contrary suggests that we should 
wait for substantiation before accepting this assertion, especially given 
that our nation already has an unusually short instructional year. 
Experience also suggests that Innovative examination systems wiU 
require time-consuming and expensive inservice training in addition 
to substantial teacher time for preparation, administration, and 
logistics (Nuttall. 1992; Madaus and Kellaghan, in press). 

Gauging the Effectiveness of Schools 

Finally, the new system is supposed to be able to "provide 
evidence about the success of schools, local school systems, states, and 
the Nation in bringing all students.. .to high performance standards" (p. 
13). Here we need to draw a distinction that the Council did not. It is 
entirely feasible to build a system that will monitor the progress of 
students at various levels of educational organization. The National 
Assessment does that for the nation as a whole and is experimenting 
with doing so for states, and there is no reason why that system could 
not be expanded and enriched. 

Such data, however, generally tell us llttie about the 
effectiveness of schools or systems. They, tell us which groups are . 
doing better, but not why (see, e.g., Koretz, 1991). Current 
assessment systems, and the new system proposed by the Council, 
simply provide the wrong sort of data to evaluate programs. To 
evaluate educational programs, one must be able to rule out plausible 
alternative explanations of performance differences. This is the same, 
simple standard used in aU of empirical science. To do this with 
educational programs requires collecting extensive, high-quality data 
on factors (such as family background) that exert powerful influences 
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on achievement tracking the movement of students among 
educational systems, and, in most cases, tracking changes in student 
performance over time. None of this can be done by testing students 
in one grade out of four and aggregating to the district or state level. 
Senator Mojrnihan's recent tongue-in-cheek argument that states' 
scores are caused by their distance from the Canadian border was a 
humorous but powerful reminder of the riskiness of ignoring these 
simple mles of scientific inference. 

WILL NESAC PROVIDE QUALITY ASSURANCE? 

The Council report and now S. 2 would give NESAC major 
responsibilities for quality assurance, such as establishing guidelines 
for developing assessments, gauging their validity, and ensuring their 
comparability. The report calls for NESAC to guide the certification of 
standards and assessments. 

If NESAC is established as proposed by the NCEST and S. 2, 
however, its certification of assessments would be a sham. 
Discharging its responsibilities would require substantial substantive 
and technical expertise, but the recommendations do not call for the 
appointment of even a single individual with expertise in 
measurement or evaluation. NESAC would also lack needed 
independence; its members would be appointed by the new National 
Ekiucation Goals Panel, and certifications would be made jointly by 
both organizations. 

Ekjually important, the NCEST recommendations show a 
thorough misunderstanding of what is needed to validate tests and 
monitor their eflfects. A test cannot be validated by asking a group of 
individuals to examine its content as the NCEST report implies. 
Moreover, validation is an ongoing process, not a one-time effort. To 
validate a test requires substantial empirical research, and the NESAC 
model does not make provisions for commissioning, fiinding, or using 
the needed investigations (Madaus, 1992). 

To take one example, suppose that a test is used to screen 
individuals for employment. Tlien it is essential— for reasons of law 
and equity, apart firom simple ethics— to demonstrate that 
performance on the test predicts performance on the job. This 
requires empirical research. The need for such research, although 
long established in law as well as in the measurement profession, is 
ignored in the NCEST recommendations. 

To take one other example that we alluded to earlier: If a test is 
used for accountability or is for other reasons "taught to," as the 
Council report explicitly recommends, how does one know whether 
scores on the test have been inflated enough to undermine their 
validity? Having a committee such as NESAC examine the test to see 
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whether it lives up to "world class standards" will not provide a clue. 
Again one needs research, for example, random substitution of similar 
tests In ongoing testing programs. Once again, there is no provision in 
the NCESr recommendations or S. 2 for that type of validation. 

WHAT ARE SOMB ALTERNATIVE DIRECTIONS? 

Despite otir criticisms of the assessment system proposed by 
NCEST, we do believe that standards and assessments should play a 
role in education reform. Contrary to the accusation leveled at 
opponents of the NCEST report by one Council member before this 
Subcomminee, we do not believe that "it is better to stick with the 
discriminatory and educationally destructive current testing 
technology rather than invest in developing the new technical capacity 
we will need for the program outilned [by NCEST]" (Resnick, 1992), 
In fact, all of us have been strong critics of the present system. The 
question is how to do better. 

E^stablish Standards and Curricula 

We endorse the proposal to move ahead with a national debate 
on educational standards. This efifort must go beyond generally 
worded standards to include the development of curricula specific 
enough to guide teaching and assessment. These must be the first 
steps; a syllabus-based examination system will have to wait until 
standards are established, because we caimot insure that students have 
a fair chance to learn what is tested until we have curricula in place. 

There is more to establishing standards, however, than the 
NCEST proposal envisions. If we want standards that reflect, for 
example, skills and knowledge that are needed for certain types of 
jobs or for certain types of postsecondaiy education, we will need to 
validate the standards and confirm empirically that the standards 
actually reflect what is needed. 

Support Research, Development, and the Building of 
Infrastructure 

A serious R&D effort Is precisely what is needed if we are to 
answer the questions of desirabiUty, feasibility, validity, practicality, 
fiscal costs, opportunity costs, educational costs, and consequences 
that are raised by the NCEST proposals but not seriously addressed in 
tlie NCEST report. 

This R&D effort must go far beyond the design of new 
assessments, and it will take considerable resources and time. We 
must, for example: 
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• Conduct serious empirical research on the quality of new 
performance assessments— for example, the reliability of 
scores and the extent to which they generalize enough 
to be meaningful, 

• Conduct investigations of cos including non-financial 
and indirect costs. 

• Conduct research Into the effects of new types of 
assessments— effects on quality of instruction, learning, 
school organization, and equity. 

• Build an Infrastructure capable of supporting new 
assessment systems. 

The R&D effort would need to focus on the context and use of 
the new assessments. Assessments are not good or bad in the 
abstract; their quality depends on how they are used. A test may 
succeed in providing one type of information and fall utterly to provide 
another; it may be beneficial if used in one way and pernicious if used 
differently. 

Learn from Smaller-Scale Implementations 

During the NCEST deliberations, Govemor Romer repeatedly 
expressed concem that states and localities are getting ahead of the 
national effort. State and local efforts should be seen as a gift, not a 
cause for anxiety. If states and localities can be encouraged to couple 
their assessment innovations with serious evaluations— as Vermont is 
now doIng—thelr efforts will provide an invaluable source of 
information about what works and what doesn't, and this Information 
can impiwve national efforts. Indeed, the national program should 
include active encouragement of diverse smaller-scale efforts, but 
these efforts, unlike most of the recent innovative assessment efforts 
with which we are familiar, must be coupled with adequate evaluation. 
We beUeve that this approach can be accommodated easily within the 
firamework of H.R. 3320. 

Specify, Implement, and Document Other Components of Reform 

The NCEST report says that tests and standards are not a 
panacea^ and Govemor Romer has often noted that they are only the 
bread of the sandwich, worth very little without the filling. We concur, 
and we believe that it is time to work on the filUng. First, we need 
further clarification of **school delivery standards:" what specifically 
must schools provide before we are willing to say that opportunities 
are equitable? Second, we need to specify what the other components 
of reform will be and how they will be implemented. It is in our view 
simply unacceptable to hold students accountable for their 
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perfomiance without providing them the opportunities they need to 
succeed on our examinations. Third, we need to develop and evaluate 
the indicators of equal opportunity that the NCEST proposal 
presumes. We know that simple, conventional measures such as 
teachers* years of experience will not suffice. 

Establish Workable Procedures for Evaluation 

As we have already noted, we believe that the proposed NESAC 
wotdd not be capable of evaluating the new standards and examinations 
meaningfully. We see the need for an independent, non-partisan body 
with sufficient expertise and credibility to evaluate the technical 
quahties of alternative assessments, examine the evidence about their 
feasibiiitv and costs, monitor the consequences of their use, and judge 
the comparability of results across the various local and state 
components of the assessment system (Madaus. 1992) To be 
effective, such a body would need to differ from the proposed Nc^AC 
in many ways: 

• Its members must have the needed technical and 
substantive expertise in measurement, evaluation, and 
education. 

• It must be independent. 

0 It must have the authority and funding to commission 
extramural research as needed. 

• Its charter must call for reaUstic validation and evaluation 
of examinations as they are actually used in specific 
contexts. 

• Its charter must call for evaluation of the effects of 
assessment programs on schooling and learning. 

• Its charter must call for evaluation of the effects of the 
programs on diverse groups of students, particularly the 
disadvantaged. 

• Its charter must call for ongoing evaluations of the 
strengths and weaknesses of assessment programs, 
rather than unrealistic, one-time, up-or-down 
"certification" decisions. 

Regardless of decisions about NESAC. evaluation and vaUdation 
efforts should be built into federally supported education reforms that 
use assessment. During the 1980s, very few jurisdictions using test- 
based accountablUiy evaluated the effects of their programs, and some 
flatly refused outside evaluations. We should not allow this to be 
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repeated. People who want to experiment with dangerous medicines 
should be required to evaluate the impact of their experiments. We 
suggest tliat all reform efforts funded by H.R 3320 or other similar 
legislation be required to do the following if assessment is to be a part 
of the reform: 

• Require grantees to specify how tests will be used— in 
particular, how, if at all, they will be used for 
accountability at any level of aggregation (from students 
to states or clusters). Accountability need not entail 
concrete sanctions; it can be sufficient to publicize 
scores as an index of performance. 

• Require that grantees specify what evidence of reliability 
and validity will be collected if innovative assessments 
wiU be used. 

• Require grantees to specify what steps, if any, they wiU 
take to lessen the risks of inflated test scores and 
narrowed instmction. 

• Require that grantees planning to use test-based 
accountability evaluate its effects on instruction, its 
effects on diverse groups of students (in particular, the 
disadvantaged), and the possible inflation of test scores. 

Because many school districts wiU lack the expertise to structure 
reasonable evaluations, it may be helpful to encourage partnerships, for 
example, between school districts and imiversities, for these purposes. 

Decide About a National System 

When all of the steps above have been taken, we will have 
developed standards and ciorricula; we vriH have produced sorely 
needed information about the feasibility, validity, fairness, and 
desirability of various types of new assessment programs; and we will 
have put into place a mechanism that can help protect against abuse as 
well as inadvertent harm. At that time, the nation will be far better 
prepared to make reasoned decisions about a possible national 
assessment system such as the one proposed by NCEST. 

We caimot know now precisely what directions wiU be suggested 
by information that we do not yet have. The extensive evidence 
already in hand, however, suggests that a key part of the answer will 
be to use assessment as a partner in reform, not as its primary engine. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to discuss 
these issues with the Subcommittee. At this time, we would be 
pleased to answer questions. 

P3 
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ENDNOTES 



1 Letter to the members of NCEST from Senator Hatch and 
Representatives Goodling and Kildee, September 23, 1991. 



